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The cut-over district of northern Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minne- 
sota comprises an area of about 30,000,000 acres which is rapidly 
being developed into farms. ‘This bulletin is based on data secured 
from an analysis of a year’s business on 801 farms typical of this area, 
an investigation of farm enterprises on 80 of these farms, and a 
general study of farm practice in various parts of the district covering 
a period of several years. The purpose of these investigations was to 
discover the more profitable farm practices and the factors essential 
in the development of the region. 


SUMMARY. 


1. In this district net profits increase as tillable area increases. 
How to enlarge the tillable area economically is the first and most 
important agricultural problem of this region. Under present con- 
ditions the clearing of land is expensive, usually costing from $20 to 
$60 an acre. 

2. A large acreage of unimproved land is likely to prove an 
unprofitable investment unless it can be utilized for wood products or 
pasture. If, however, its development into tillable land is possible, 


Note.—This bulletin is issued to meet the demand fer a publication dealing in a popular manner with tho 
essential problems of this region. 
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it offers an opportunity to expand the farm business to the full 
capacity of the total farm area. 

3. Labor incomes average $118 on the 355 farms that have croup 
yields above the average, and minus $5 on the 446 farms that have 
crop yields below the average, a difference of $123. 

4. With average yield and average price, potatoes furnish a satis- 
factory cash crop in practically all parts of the district. Large 
acreage, however, is not to be generally recommended on account of 
the danger of low prices resulting from local overproduction. 

5. Other valuable cash crops adapted to certain areas are hay, 
clover seed, peas, beans, hairy vetch, potatoes, seed corn, oats, rye, 
wheat, barley, small fruit, and garden vegetables. 

6. Early varieties of corn mature in the southern and central part, 
and silage corn can usually be produced over a large portion of the 
district. 

7. Silos are increasing rapidly wherever corn can be grown. When 
only a few cows are kept, root crops are generally substituted for 
silage. 

8. As there are few large cities, the demand for truck crops is 
somewhat limited in most parts of the district. The well-managed 
farms produce an abundance of home supplies, such as vegetables, 
small fruit, milk, butter, eggs, and meat. 

9. Dairying combined with cash crops is financially profitable 
when production per cow is high and crop yields above the average. 

10. On dairy farms of all sizes the quality of cows, as indicated by 
receipts per cow, is a major factor in determining labor income. 

1i. The production of sheep or beef cattle as a major enterprise, 
while not common in the district, is furnishing satisfactory comes 
on a few farms. 

12. Heg production may be profitably combined with dairying 
where corn matures and on farms where rye, barley, soy beans, or 
Canadian field peas can be substituted for corn. 

13. On account of the opportunity to use extra labor to advantage 
at all seasons of the year, either in lumbering or in clearing iand, 
seasonal distribution of farm labor has not yet become an important 
problem in recently settled sections. 

14. A large amount of family labor is available, much of which is 
not used to advantage. 

15. The crop area per horse is too small for the most profitable 
use of labor. 

16. Small irregular fields and numerous stumps prevent the most 
efficient use of farm machinery. 

17. Few farmers in this district are rapidly accumulating wealth, 
but, with economy and good management, there is an opportunity 
to make a living and a little more. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE AREA. 


The cut-over district in the northern part of Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota extends in a broad belt from St. Marys River and 
Lake Huron on the east to the Red River Valley on the west. The 
shaded portion of the map (fig. 1) shows in a general way the bound- 
aries of this district. 

The high price of lumber in recent years has brought about the 
destruction of most of the pine forests in this region and has caused 
big inroads to be made into the forests of hardwood. Fires have 
also played an important part in the destruction of these northern 
forests. The harvesting of the crop of timber and its manufacture 
into lumber has made a few men very wealthy and for a long time 


Fic. 1.—Map showing cut-over district (shaded area) and location of farms studied. Squares show areas 
where farm surveys were made and round dots areas where farm practice studies were conducted. 


has furnished employment to a large force of laborers at reasonably 
good wages. 

Strange as it may seem, the lumberman rated the land that pro- 
duced this heavy growth of timber as having little or no agricultural 
value. While this may be true of some of the swamp land and sandy 
belt areas, it is by no means generally true of this extensive cut-over 
district. At present prices for farm products the very sandy lands 
can not be farmed successfully by the ordinary methods now in use 
and the swamp lands must be drained before they can add to farm 
profits, but a large percentage of both these soil types can and will 
eventually be brought under successful cultivation. 

The soils of this region are largely of glacial origin, as the ice sheet 
at one time covered the entire district. There are large areas of 
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swamp lands, especially in northern Minnesota and the northern. 
peninsula of Michigan. Much of the swamp land is productive when 
drained and generally the cost of drainage is not excessive. As is 
common in most glacial districts, the soils range from light sand to 
very heavy clay. There is a small percentage of worthless sandy 
land that the prospective settler would do well to avoid, and there 
are larger areas of light sandy soils that can not produce large crops 
without fertilizers. Sandy loam and medium loam soils predominate 
and these when properly managed produce satisfactory yields of all 
crops adapted to the district. Such crops as clover, beans, peas, rye, 
vetch, buckwheat, corn, potatoes, root crops, and small fruits do 
well on the sandy loam soils. These crops also do well on the heavier 
sous, and in addition these richer soils produce satisfactory crops of 
timothy, wheat, oats, and barley. 

The winters in this region are usually long and cold, with a heavy 
fall of snow. Ordinarily the summers are short and hot, with ample 
rainfall, well distributed. Late frosts in spring and early autumn 
frosts limit the kinds of crops that can be grown, yet early varieties 
of corn mature in the southern portion of this belt and make good 
silage over a large portion of this area in the average year. 

Forest products and rich iron and copper mines have brought the 
railroads to almost every part of the region. These enterprises have 
also caused the growth in this district of many towns of considerable 
size and a few comparatively large cities. The railroads and Great 


Lakes furnish excellent shipping facilities for agricultural products - 


and the towns and cities furnish good local markets. Wagon roads 
are generally poor, though there is ordinarily good material for road 
construction close at hand. Scattered population and lack of funds 
have prevented the rapid building of good wagon roads. It is also 
true that until recently there has been little in the way of agricul- 
tural products to be hauled over the roads, consequently there was 
small demand for road improvement. Considering the undeveloped 
condition of the country, school advantages generally are very good. 

The cut-over district is exceptionaliy well watered. Many small 
streams and lakes are distributed over the region. (See fig. 2.) 
Nearly everywhere wells of moderate depth furnish an adequate sup- 
ply of first-class water. 

TYPE OF FARMING. 


In most parts of the cut-over district definite types of farming 
have not yet become established. Over a large part of this area 
conditions are especially favorable for the development of dairying. 
The relatively large acreage and high yields of hay, together with fair 
yields of silage corn over much of this section indicate a promising 
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future for the dairy type of farming. The survey records indicate 
that dairying and hog production, combined with a moderate acreage 
of one or two money crops, is proving a satisfactory type of farming 
on a large percentage of the farms of this region. Mixed farming 
rather than a highly specialized type is apparently well adapted 
to the majority of farms in this district. 

Table 1 shows the average area, capital invested, and income 1 
of 801 farms in the cut-over district. The average size of these 
farms is 108 acres, of which 55.2 acres, or practically one-half, 
are tillable and 52.8 acres are nontillable. In addition to all the 


Fic. 2.—In some parts of the region lakes and streams are numerous. 


unimproved land that may possibly be brought under cultivation, 
the term ‘‘nontillable area’ as used here includes the nonproduc- 
tive lands taken up by farmsteads, roads, streams, timberland, ete. 


1 The following definitions may be found helpful in studying the tables: 

a. Family labor is the unpaid farm labor furnished by the family, not including the operator’s labor. 

b. Labor income is the amount left the farmer for his services after all expenses, except the value of his 
labor, have been deducted. Family labor, depreciation, and interest on total investment, are included 
among these expenses. In addition to labor income, the farmer has his home and what the farm furnishes 
directly toward the family living. 

In this bulletin interest is figured at 5 per cent. 

c. Farm income is total receipts minus all expenses except the value of the operator’s labor and interest 
on totalinvestment; or, farm income is labor income plus interest on total investment. 

d. Family labor income is total income minus all expenses except the value of the operator’s laber and 
family labor; or, family labor income is labor income plus value of family labor. 

e. Family income is total income minus all expenses except the value of the operator’s labor, family 
labor, and interest on total investment; or, family income is labor income plus value of family labor, plus 
interest on total investment. 
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TasLe |1.—Area, capital invested, and income per farm. 


[Average of 801 farms.] 


Talla ble aréay oa. sie 5 ieee ee cs eg ee ea eg ee ee acres... | pase 
Nontillable area. oe aS) ste ee et re Ni eg ce ag ne do... . 2 9aa8 
DL ZEOL TAPS hea es eA eat er ee INA oe LEY ee Ad OL ae dou2* 108 
Capttalian vested). (ii. 82a ES AE Se oe Re aed are ee ee ee $6, 856 
Family imcome? 2.2822 224 ee ee Pe ee See ee eee $559 
Pamily-labor icone) het ee oe er eee eee eee ees ES at $217 
ari ICOM so ie Yee AAR eT I SE See 8 OS pe ee $391 
Labor incomes. 2 25-0 82 cae ce ete ole aged Sy fo eee $49 


The average investment per farm is $6,856, and the family income 
$559. Thus, if free of debt, the average family has a home, $559 for 
living expenses, and, in addition, what the farm furnishes toward the 
family living. The low labor income of $49 shows that these farms 
are not doing well as a business proposition, but the small invest- 
ment, coupled with a fair family income, demonstrates that as a rule 
those not burdened with heavy debts are in comfortable circum- 
stances. A large percentage of the settlers are foreign born. They 
are industrious and economical, and while their mcome is small, 
their expenses are relatively low. 


CROPS. 


The latitude of this section limits the number of crops that can be 
grown successfully as major farm enterprises. From the standpoint 
of acreage, hay is of greatest relative importance. This crop occupies 
approximately 40 per cent of the total crop area of the farms sur- 
veyed. On these farms oats is second in importance, occupying 20 
per cent of the total crop area. Corn occupies but 14.6 per cent. 
This acreage will undoubtedly be increased as earlier varieties are 
developed. The State experiment stations and local substations are 
doing splendid work along this line. A good proportion of the present 
acreage of corn is grown for silage. Potatoes occupy about 9 per 
cent of the total crop area, which places this crop next below corn 
from the standpoint of acreage. There are a number of other crops 
grown but these are of minor importance. Table 2 shows the average 
acreage of the different crops on the 801 farms surveyed. Figure 3 
shows the relative importance of the acreage in each of these crops. 


TaBLE 2.—Percentage of crop area devoted to each crop. 


[Average of 801 farms.] 


Crop. Acres. | Per cent. | Crop. Acres. | Percent. 
| | 

0/0) irc Be ee ee ae 7.0 14-64 Pease. le ee ene ee eee ee 0.6 iz 
POLATOCS Ss en oe rene 4.3 | 800 BOR USs cert aan eee a aera Hea 2.3 
AWVineaG 52 Sneath ote eee Ee 15 Sh AIVOOLS / ates: 2 ete cena eee =i 2 
RY Ol nae eae ee ee En APAS RTL eb ae ae oe eee wearers 1.2 2.5 
Oats ee ee Le ee 9.7 | 20! 2) | MECUCKES: mee ones Seren ere 2 4 
Barley 222 a:42. ae. | 5 | 1.0 — 
Buckwheat/ 2-225) See 6 | 20] Totals Leste tee 48.1 100.0 
1 3 £, Re ene R RY sy, ROME 19.2 9.9 
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These results should not be taken to mean that the present acreages 
of crops represent an ideal cropping system for this region. While all 
these crops are commonly grown in this section there is probably no 
one farm that ever produces all of them. While hay and potatoes 
are two of the leading money crops, these crops are not grown exten- 
sively on every farm. Of these crops hay covers the largest acreage, 
but the selling of this crop is by no means a universal practice. 


LIVE STOCK. 


While some live stock is kept on nearly every farm, this industry 
has not reached its full state of development in the region as a whole. 
Aside from dairying, comparatively few farms are devoted exclusively 
to live-stock enterprises. The average of all farms surveyed shows 
about 14 animal units‘ per farm. Table 3 gives the average number 


OATS 
CORN 
POTATOES 
RYE 

» WHEAT 


| FRUIT 
BEANS 


PEAS 

| BUCKWHEAT 
BARLEY 

I TRUCK 

| ROOTS 


Fic. 3.—Acres of crops perfarm. (Average of 801 farmsin northern Michigan, Wiscorsin,and Minnesota.) 


of animal units per farm and the percentage of each class. Figure 4 
shows the relative importance of each class of live stock. 


TaBLE 3.—Number and percentage of animal units of each class. 


[Average of 801 farms.] 


Animal units. Animal units. 
Kind of animal. Kind of animal. 

; Number. Per cent. Number. | Per cent. 
iD aipy_COMS Nee eens Sea Ss 5.8 | ANE OS MOCD Seni) Seacrest nse ce eae 0.3 2.1 
WOT CRO sé hod oaeeo dees Pah) PROS als CORR eS ee ee 8 5.8 
BWI e 5 SO See eS Sa ees | 3 2m ROUT DG ye saab ie ee es oe 5 3.6 
SUPA o Se 5 2 Secs ae ae alae 6 4.2 
Wonka Orsesiernies- es eels.) == PBST 19.1 TMOG SUN eke sees Nate 14.1 100.0 
COlGS etre re ee os ie 5o 1.4 


1 An “animal unit’ is the equivalent, from the standpoint of feed required, of a full-grown cow or horse. 
It is customary to count as an animal unit 2 head of young cattle or colts, 5 hogs, 10 pigs,7 sheep, 14 lambs, 


or 100 poultry. 
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As shown in Table 3, cows represent 41 per cent of the total number 
of animal units, and together with young stock and bulls, comprise 
over 63 per cent of all the live stock. This gives some idea of the 
extent of dairying in the district as compared with other live-stock 
enterprises. 

The sheep business and beef-cattle industry, though relatively 
unimportant, are financia'ly successful when well managed. To be 
highly successful these industries require considerable capital and a 
thorough knowledge of the business. In both types of farming labor 
costs are relatively low. On the farms tabulated, steers constituted 
4.2 per cent of the total animal units and sheep 2.1 percent. A study 
was also made of a few selected typical sheep and beef-cattle farms. 
These farms had the advantage of large acreage and considerable 
capital. The labor incomes were very good. The average farmer in 
this district has not sufficient capital to buy enough animals or to 

es see control enough suit- 
perernee] PS, ] tileland for boot et 
Taster tle or sheep farming. 

Unless he can furnish 
winter feed he is com- 
pelled, regardless of 
WORK HORSES 7 Sst price, to buy his live 
LOnrs stock in the spring 


SHEEP and sell in the fall. 
| Hos 2 


| POULTRY 


| DAIRY COWS 
YOUNG CATTLE fil 


business speculative 
Fic. 4.—Animal units per farm. (Average of 801 farms in norhtern for the man of moder- 


Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota.) i 
ate means. Briefly 


stated, the requirements for success in the production of beef and 
mutton on a large scale in this territory are plenty of feed and water, 
sufficient capital, and a knowledge of how and when to buy and sell. 

Though there are not many exclusively sheep or beef-cattle farms 
in the district, it is not unusual to find such animals kept in small 
numbers at a profit. They help to utilize unimproved land. The 
sheep, especially, are of considerable importance in connection with 
the clearing of newland. (Seefig.5.) On the average farm in the cut- 
over district both these enterprises are at present very much limited 
through lack of winter feed. 

The crops that can be grown successfully in this district are well 
adapted to the production of hogs of the bacon type. At present 
hogs constitute only 5.8 per cent of the animal units on each farm, 
but as larger acreages of corn, rye, barley, clover, alfalfa, soy beans, 
and Canadian field peas are grown more hogs can be produced at a 


This tends to make the 


a a a 


a, 
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profit. A good practice is to pasture hogs all summer on clover or 
alfalfa, then fatten them on corn, rye, or barley. The climate and 
the heavier soils are especially adapted to the production of barley. 

Some poultry is kept on practically every farm, but there are few 
‘large poultry farms in the district. A small flock is maintained at 
little expense and furnishes eggs and meat for the family. 

There are 2.7 work horses per farm, an average tillable area of 
55.2 acres, and an average crop area of 49 acres. This is less than 
21 tillable acres and about 18 crop acres per horse. The horses 
could cultivate more land profitably. At present, however, they are 
used in clearing and in breaking new land, and during the winter 
months they are frequently employed in the lumber woods. _ 


Fic. 5.—In some sections sheep are valuable in utilizing pasture and for destroying second-growth sprouts. 


RELATION BETWEEN INCOME AND TILLABLE AREA. 


That there is a definite relation in this district between income and 
acreage under cultivation is clearly shown in Table 4. 


TABLE 4.—Income as affected by tillable area. 


[Average of 801 farms.] 


Till- Family 


j Size of g Family Farm | Labor 
Tillable area per farm. Eroap ane farm. Capital. income. peer income.|income. 
; Acres. | Acres. 

DORMCKESIOWMIESS ses ee eee ae eee 50 15.5 60 | $3, 593 $213 $33 $62 | —$118 
ZOMG GOPAQIACKES ae ee eels ele 246 31.6 77 | 5,011 339 89 194} — 56 
AQHGLO GUACTCSE seem cee senses ek ke 237 50. 2 107 | 6,620 533 203 377 47 
GOMGOISOIACKOSH =a) ae een ea eS 151 68. 8 124 | 7,707 622 237 437 52 
SOMGt OM OOACKeS essen eee see 2c 54 88.9 148 | 9,488 939 467 667 195 
100.1 to 140 acres..-.....------------- 43 | 115.1 169 | 11,099 | 1,179 626} 1,016 463 
OwerslA0aCres\es sey -- eae hook 20} 179.5 254 | 17,872 | 1, 586 693 | 1,388 495 
Total and average of all farms. . 801 55. 2 108 | 6, 856 559 217 391 49 
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In this table the farms are classified on the basis of tillable area. 
In a region like this, having a very large percentage of unimproved 
land, it is better to measure size of business in tillable area than in 
total area. Family income, family labor income, farm income, and 


labor income are also shown in the table. These incomes increase 


in direct ratio to the increase in tillable area. The 50 farms in the 
first group with an average tillable area of 15.5 acres have an average 
labor income of minus $118 and an average family income of $213. 
These incomes constantly increase with each group until in the last, 
with an average tillable area of 179.5 acres, the average labor income 
is $495 and the average family income $1,586. 

_ The average amount of capital invested in the first group is $3,593 
and in the last group $17,872. The average total investment for 
the 801 farms is $6,856. As compared with some areas studied in 
other parts of the country, the average incomes are not large, but it 
must be remembered that the average investment is small. These 
figures show what is being done with small capital and small clear- 
ings, and indicate what may be done with more capital and with 
larger acreage under cultivation. 


SIZE OF FARM. 


All these groups, except possibly the last, contain enough farms 
to warrant the drawing of definite conclusions as to the relation 
existing between income and size of business as measured by tillable 
area. The ‘‘little farm well tilled”? may succeed, and frequently 
does succeed in this area, but the prospects are brighter for the 
larger farm if that larger farm has sufficient area under cultivation. 
Among the records there are those of quite a number of farms having 
satisfactory labor incomes on less than 40 acres of cleared land, but 
these farms have rich soil, exceptionally good livestock, and, as a 
rule, a considerable acreage of woods pasture. A family engaged in 
general farming may make a fair living on a farm with 40 acres 
under cultivation and should be able to make money with 80 to 
160 acres under cultivation. The rapid enlargement of the culti- 
vated area on each farm, when it can be done economically, is the 
first and most important agricultural problem in this district and 
the one that has the widest and most general application. 

How large the farm should be in this region wil depend much on 
the farmer’s resources. The average farm in the third group with 
50.2 tillable acres produces a family income of $533. If the farm 
is free of debt, all of this money is available for the family living, 
but if family labor and interest are deducted, the farmer has only 
$47 left to pay him for his year’s work. The next group of farms, 
with an average of 68.8 acres under cultivation, gives results only a 
little better. The following group, having a tillable area between 
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80.1 and 100 acres, with an average of 88.9 acres, gives much better 
results. In this group the farmer receives $195 a year for his labor, 
and the farmer and his family receive $467 a year for their labor. 
If free of debt, they have a family income of $939 on which to live. 
While there are individual farms of all sizes that are financially 
successful, this.is the first group of farms in the series that has large 
enough area under cultivation to produce satisfactory average 
incomes. The next group with greater tillable area shows larger 
net returns, and the last group has an average tillable area of 179.5 
acres, a labor income of $495 and a family income of $1,586. ‘These 
would be considered very satisfactory incomes for any agricultural 
section of the country. None of the farms studied in this district 
was too large in tillable acres. Briefly stated, the figures show that 
for the northern cut-over district a farm with 50 acres of rich land 
under cultivation usually produces a good living for a family of 
average size, and that 90 acres of rich land under cultivation is a 
fair foundation for business success. 

Figure 6 shows in graphic form the data given in Table 2. 

The curves show that the incomes advance about in proportion to 
the increase of tillable area, except that the incomes advance very 
slowly as the cultivated area is increased from 50 to 70 acres. The 
slow gain in income at that stage is doubtless due to the fact that 
there is a transition period between the small farm and the large 
farm where labor and equipment are used less efficiently than on farms 
that are either below or above that size. 


UNIMPROVED LAND. 


Some of the more important problems of the cut-over district are 
in connection with the utilization and development of the unim- 
proved farm area. Table 1 shows that the average size of farm in 
the district is 108 acres and that approximately one-half this area 
is tillable and about one-half is nontillable. Table 4 shows that the 
sroup of farms having less than 40 acres tillable made minus labor 
incomes and only the groups having 80 acres or more of tillable land 
made a labor income above $100. This table further shows that in 
the first group the average farm area is only 60 acres, about one-half 
of which is tillable. The second group has an average farm area of 
77 acres with less than one-half tillable. Both these groups made 
minus labor incomes. These figures bring out the fact that more 
of the unimproved farm area should be brought under cultivation. 
Indeed this is the most logical way of increasing the farm business 
since it not only increases the earning capacity of the farm but at 
the same time cuts down the burden of unimproved land the farm 
must carry. : 


/ 
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After deducting from 5 to 10 per cent of the farm area for land 
taken up by meodlendl: building lots, roads, and streams, practically 
20 per cent of the une area in te first group of fps is unim- 
proved. The percentage of unimproved land gradually increases 
throughout the different groups to practically 60 per cent in the last 
two groups. The chief expense of carrying this unimproved land 
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Fic. 6.—Relation of tillable area toincome. (Average of 801 farms in northern Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota.) 


consists of taxes and interest. In figuring profits from a business 
standpoint, interest on the investment in land must be considered. 
The wisdom of owning a large acreage of unimproved land depends 
largely on the prospect of future advance in price of land and the 
rapidity with which such land can be developed. Wherever possible 
unimproved land should be made to yield some returns. On many 
of these farms some income can be derived from the sale of lumber, 
wood, and fence posts. In this way these lands furnish profitable 
employment during the winter season. As fast as possible unim- 
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proved land should be put mto condition to grow grass and should 
be used as pasture for live stock. 


LAND CLEARING.! 


A large part of the nontillable land in this district is covered with 
farge stumps. Clearing is difficult and requires much heavy work 
and considerable capital, In order to develop this country rapidly, 
more farmers with capital are needed. To the settler with small 
capital the clearing of land will necessarily be slow but not impos- 
sible. Ordinarily the cost of clearing land ranges from $20 to $60 | 
per acre, depending mainly on the kind, condition, number, and size 
of stumps; the acreage to be cleared; the amount of wood and brush 


Fic. 7.—A stump-land pasture. Seeding the land to grass and pasturing for several years lessens the cost 
of clearing. 


that must be removed or burned; and the quality and condition of 
the soil. A part of this cost may frequently be offset through the 
sale of wood products. Small stumps when numerous are most eco- 
nomically removed by means of stump pullers, and larger ones by 
the use of dynamite or a combination of the two methods. Ordi- 
narily the cost of removing stumps ranges from 20 to 75 cents per 
stump, Stumps of all kinds are much more easily removed if con- 
siderable time has elapsed since the timber was cut. (See fig. 7.) 

Most varieties of hardwood stumps decay in a short time, but 
white and Norway pine stumps remain comparatively sound for 
many years. For this reason hardwood lands, other things being 
equal, are more in demand. It is important in all cases to make sure 
that the quality of land justifies the expense of clearing. 

1 For detailed information concerning land clearing see the following bulletins: U. 8S. Department of 
Agriculture Bulletin No. 91, entitled ‘Cost and Methods of Clearing Land in the Lake States;’’? Minnesota 


Experiment Station Bulletin No. 134, entitled “Land Clearing;’’ and Wisconsin Experiment Station Bul- 
letin No. 216, entitled ‘‘ Use of Explosives in Clearing Land.”’ 
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FAMILY INCOME. 


From the standpoint of economic well-being the family income is 
the item of greatest importance in the operation of the farms in the 
cut-over district. In computing labor income the value of the 


family labor is properly considered an expense and is charged against — 


the farm, but labor income is merely a measure of the success of 
the business management of the farm, while family income is the real 
measure of the resources available each year to meet all obligations. 
_ Uf the farm is free of debt, the entire family income is available to 
the farmer and his family to meet the expense of living and to get 
ahead. In addition they have a home and what the farm furnishes 
toward the family living. Table 5 classifies these farms on the basis 
of family income. 


TaBLeE 5.—Farms classified on basis cf family income. 


[Average of 801 farms.] 


$1,001 or 


aoe fe : Si fe OE $501 to 
Lessthan0. 0 to $309 | $301 to site $1,000. ace 
|. 
| | 
Wanviky Picomie! 2 oes. Stet rane —$140 | $162 | $397 $710 | $1,457 
Number of farms.-...---- wien Masse eaeek 46 216 | 183 231 | 125 
Percentace of farmsy. = oe se ee 6 | 26 | 23 29 | 16 


This table shows that only 6 per cent of the farms failed to make 
incomes above farm expenses. A study of the records of the farms 
with minus family incomes gave evidence that at least some of these 
families have small incomes from outside sources. Of the 801 farms, 
16 per cent produced a family income above $1,000; 29 per cent, 
$501 to $1,000; and 23 per cent, from $301 to $500. 


LABOR INCOME. 


For the year 1914, 3 per cent of the farms surveyed made an aver- 
age labor income of $1,450, 9 per cent $700, 11 per cent $398, and 
28 per cent $134. The following table shows that 51 per cent of the 
801 farms studied made plus labor incomes. 


TABLE 6.—Farms classified on basis of labor income. 


[Average of 801 farms.] 


$501 to | $1,001 or 


| Lessthan0Q.| 0 to $300. | $301 to $500. $1000. |? anon 
= | 
Laborancome.js2—---2e see oc e Ee oe ee —$250 | $134 $398 | $700 | $1, 450 
Number of farnis)) A225 3255s ee 395 | 222 8S 72 | 24 
Percentareof farms 225) a ee 49 | 28 11 9 | 3 


These figures were secured for the crop year 1914. The year was 
somewhat abnormal in the small price received for potatoes, and in 
some of the areas studied the yield of oats was quite low because of 


Se 
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rust. To offset this the corn and hay crops were generally good, the 
hay crop being exceptionally good in some parts of the district. A 
limited number of records taken for the years 1913 and 1915 indicate 
that these labor incomes are only slightly below normal. 

From a strictly busmess point of view these farms do not appear 
to be successful, but they furnish a home for the family and offer 
an opportunity to earn a hving. The owners, however, should not 
be satisfied with their present conditions, and indeed most of them 
are not. 

QUALITY OF COWS AND LABOR INCOME. 

The influence of quality of cows on labor income can be satisfac- 
torily studied only on farms on which dairying is a leading enterprise. 
For this reason Table 7 includes only farms that have 40 per cent 
or more of the gross income from the sale of dairy products. 


TABLE 7.—Income on dairy farms as affected by quality of cows.t 


[Average of 164 farms.] 


Num- = eaves 
Income | Num- | ber of vel 5 se 9 | Family; peey Farm | Labor 
Group and tillable area. per ber of | Cows |+isble| per in- ha in- in- 
cow. farms. oe [iaiee cow. | COM® | come, | COme- | Come. 
| Acres. 
(Less 34 6.2 | 26.4) $33.7 | $183.0 |—371.9 | —$9.9 |—$264. 8 
| than | 
Group A, less than40 acres.|; $50. | 
|s00 or 26 7.2 28. 7 65.5 | 504.3 | 204.8 | 330.1 30. 6 
|{_ more. 
(less 34 9.7 BS) 36.5 | 315.7 |— 34.4 81.4 |— 268.7 
|| than 
Group B, 40 to 80acres-.--- |) 00. 
\|jg00 or 56 9.8 57.1 72.0] 771.2] 346.8 | 546.5 122.1 
more 
LE ORSHSi INOMesale sess! tase NSS a ee oN ca ae ogc pee ea | 
than | 
Group C, 80acres or more.-.|) $50. | 
$50 =or i4 18.4 | 124.8 86.1 |1,487.8 | 668.0 1,095.8 276.0 
more 


In order to eliminate the influence of size of business, the farms are 
first grouped according to tillable area. Each group is then sub- 
divided on the basis of income per cow. In each group the first 
subdivision includes all farms having less than $50 income per cow, 
and the second subdivision includes all farms on which the income 
per cow is $50 or more. 

Group A contains farms having a cultivated area not to exceed 
40 acres. In this group the farms having poor cows have practi- 
cally the same number of cows and the same acreage under cul- 
tivation as the farms having the better grade of cows. This elimi- 
nates size of business as measured in number of cows and tillable 
area. In a similar way the influence of size of business is minimized 


in groups B and C. 


1 As the term is used in this bulletin, a dairy farm is one that derives at least 49 per cent ofits receipts 
from the sale of dairy products and not that much from any other one enterprise. 
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In group A the average family income on the 26 farms having the 
better class of cows is $504, or almost three times the average family 
income of the other 34 farms. Undoubtedly the farmers who kept 
the higher quality of cows were also better farmers than the average 
in other respects, yet it is fair to conclude that as dairying is a major 
enterprise on each of these farms the quality of the cows has much to 
do with producing the larger incomes. 

In group B the 56 farms having the better cows have an average 
family income of $771, or about two and one-half times that of the 
34 farms having the less productive cows. As compared with group 
A, a much larger percentage of the farms in this group have the better 
grade of cows. The ability of these farmers to eliminate the less 
productive cows is largely due to better financial circumstances. 
The larger average cultivated area as compared with group A indi- 
cates that these are generally better developed farms than those in 
group A. The selection of cows has, therefore, in most cases probably 
covered a longer period. 

Group C contains no farms on which the average income per cow 
is less than $50. As compared with the farms having the better 
grade of cows in group B, the farms in group C are more than twice 
as large in cultivated acres, have about twice the number of cows, 
larger receipts per cow, almost twice the family income, and more 
than twice the labor income per farm. These increased incomes 
are therefore apparently due to a combination of three major factors: 
Tillable area, number of cows, and quality of cows. In groups A 
and B, however, all these major factors are eliminated, except quality 
of cows, and the larger incomes may be attributed very largely to the 
influence of quality alone. 

The average value of cows on the 801 farms included in the survey | 
is $57.11, and the average value of milk products per cow is $58.04. 
This estimate of milk products includes what the dairy furnishes the 
family as well as milk products sold. Such a low return yields little 
if any profit. With so small an area under cultivation as is found 
on most farms in this district, crops should be fed to better cows. 

The need of more and better cows is generally recognized by farmers 
and business men in all parts of the district. Many of the farmers 
are recent settlers and not well supplied with working capital; it is 
therefore not an easy matter for them to pay for first-class cows. 
Knowing that successful agriculture is necessary to the permanent 
prosperity of nearly all lines of business in this district, the city 
business men in some sections are helping the farmers to raise money 
with which to purchase good dairy stock. The necessary capital 
is obtained from the banks, and security is guaranteed by the business 
men who in turn take their security on the stock purchased. Prin- 
cipal and a moderate rate of interest are paid monthly out of the 
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receipts from the sale of dairy products. This plan, known from its 
place of origin as the ‘“‘ Ashland Plan,” is attended with some risk to 
those who guarantee the loans, but in most instances it appears to 
have met with considerable success. When well managed, it has 
helped materially to improve the quality of the dairy cattle. 

As the country develops, more money will become available for 
the improvement of dairy herds. This improvement could be greatly 
hastened now at moderate expense by securing better bulls. Some 
owners of dairy farms in this district keep first-class cows. These 
men are making money. On a few such farms the herd bulls are 
of excellent quality and breeding. For this district probably the 
next most important problem after increasing tillable area is the 
securing of more and better cows. (See fig. 8.) 


Fic. 8.—Dairy herd on pasture in cut-over district. 


INFLUENCE OF CROP YIELDS ON LABOR INCOME. 


Table 8 shows the:relation existing between crop yields and in- 
comes. The family income is $193 higher, and the labor income 
$123 higher on the 355 farms that have crop yields above the average 
than on the other 446 farms. 


TABLE 8.—Income as affected by crop yields. 


[Average of 801 farms. ] 


Range of crop yields | Number aenece Farm Crop Family Haraily. _Farm | Labor 
(per cent ).1 of farms. yields. area. area. income. | income. | Come. | income. 
Per cent.| Acres. Acres. 
Above 100 355 119 107.8 49. 30 $666 $292 $491 $118 
TODIOTMESSB Ee see aa" 446 83 107.6 48.77 473 156 312 —5 
MDierenceres 22x see) 2 36 a2 53 193 136 179 123 


_1 Average yields of all farms taken as 100 per cent. 
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There appears to be no relation between crop yields and crop area, 


as crop area is practically the same for each group. The larger yields © 


were not due to commercial fertilizers, as practically none are used 
in this district. 
These yields were doubtless brought about in large part through 


richer soil, more carefully selected seed, and better cultural methods. — 


Whatever the cause, the fact is evident that large crop yields greatly 
increase the farmer’s income. (See fig. 9.) 


CROPPING SYSTEMS AND ROTATIONS. 


In the more recently settled sections of the cut-over district the 
cropping systems vary greatly. On the newer farms there is often 
no definite crop rotation, but quite definite rotations well adapted 
to the district are common on the more successful of the older farms. 


Fic. 9.—Good crop yields are generally maintained on well-developed live-stock farms. 


The most desirable as well as the most common rotation of this 
district consists largely of grain, legumes, and intertilled crops. 
These crops are usually grown in a three or a four year rotation, as 
follows: 


Three-year rotation. Four-year rotation. 
BATS Gy CAT re Ek! S hae Rea Sees oh tage pa eR ee a ee Grain se ee Grain. 
Second \y car: 6 eae Be ela aes Pe es ee A eae pee are 1B Eee Se ee nL Hay. 
Third "year =). So) eee Ae ae eg Wine Per ear te ae Ae Intertilled crops.-...-.. Hay or pasture. 
FOULED Yearsys es Bea 2 oe ee Oat oe ea ay ane Eee] aoe pene pe ee Intertilled crops. 


In case of an abundance of pasture on undeveloped land, the three- 
year rotation is in general use. 

With either of these rotations as a foundation, opportunity 1s 
offered for considerable variation in the choice of crops. For example, 
the small-grain crop may consist of oats, wheat, rye, or barley; the 
hay crop usually consists of clover and timothy; and the intertilled 
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crop may include corn, potatoes, and the various root crops. Among 
the many other crops that are successfully grown, the folowing may 
be mentioned: Alfalfa, sweet clover, oats and peas, peas, beans, 
soy beans, hairy vetch, buckwheat, ial millet. 


POTATOES. 


Potatoes are a leading money crop on many farms, and practically 
every farm in the district produces enough for bone use. They do 
exceptionally well when planted on a fertile loam. They do not 
ordinarily yield so well on compact clay or light sand, but potatoes 
erown on sandy soils are generally of excellent quality. 

The cost of raising potatoes in this district is comparatively low, as 
commercial fertilizers are seldom used. Yields are greatly increased 


Fic. 10.—Potatoes on cut-over land. A moderate acreage of potatoes is generally a satisfactory cash crop. 


by the use of barnyard manure. The application of 10 tons of barn- 
yard manure per acre often doubles the yield. Potato growing 
combines well with dairying and furnishes an excellent opportunity to 
turn the manure of the dairy herd into a direct profit. (See fig. 10.) 


CORN. 


Early varieties of corn yield well in the southern part of this 
district and make good silage in a considerable portion of the area. 
Varieties especially adapted to the various parts of the district have 
been developed by the State experiment stations and by the local 
substations. In many parts of the district the value of a silo to a 
farm depends largely upon the number of cows kept and the success 


1 Wisconsin Experiment Station Bulletin No. 260, ‘‘ First Aid to the Settler.” 
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with which corn can be grown on that farm during a series of years. 
Root crops are used as a substitute for silage on many of the farms 


studied. 
CLOVER. 


Clover does exceptionally well in practically all parts of this region. 
Good yields are ordinarily secured without the aid of artificial Inocu- 
lation or ime. Clover or clover and timothy are the most popular 
hay crops grown in this section. Medium red clover yields two crops 
in one season. The first crop is cut for hay and the second either for 
hay or-for seed.1. Two tons of hay from the first cutting and one 
from the second is a common yield, and it is not at. all uncommon 
for clover seed to yield two bushels per acre. The clover-seed crop 
is somewhat uncertain, but in case it does not promise a fair yield 
of seed, by careful observation the farmer can usually determine this 
in time to cut the crop for hay. 


ALFALFA. 


Alfalfa can be grown successfully in nearly all parts of the region, 
but certain requirements are usually essential. Drainage, manure, 
a deep, compact, clean seed bed, lime, moculation, and good seed 
insure a stand of alfalfa on the average soil of this district in any 
ordinary year. Alfalfa yields more hay per acre than clover, but it 
does not fit so well into existing rotations. 


SWEET CLOVER. 


Sweet clover is still n the experimental stage in this region, but is 
yielding satisfactory returns on a few farms. Soil preparation for 
sweet clover is about the same as for alfalfa. For hay and pasture 
it is less palatable than alfalfa. It seeds heavily, and the high price 
of the seed makes it a good cash crop. Sweet clover inoculates and 
in other ways prepares the soil for alfalfa. 


HAIRY VETCH. 


Hairy vetch is still in the experimental stage in this district. It 
is usually grown with winter rye. When sown late in the fall it some- 
times winter-kills badly, but a good stand yields well and the seed 
usually sells at a high price. The crop is grown for seed, for hay, 
and for soil improvement. The common fanning mill does not sepa- 
rate vetch seed from rye, but there is a gravity spiral machine now 
on the market that makes a very complete separation. 


CASH CROPS. 


The following are good cash crops for this district: Potatoes for 
seed or market, hay, clover seed, peas, beans, hairy vetch, seed corn, 
rye, wheat, barley, and buckwheat. Limited amounts of small fruits 


1 U.S. Department of Agriculture Farmers’ Bulletin No. 323, ‘Clover Farming on the Sandy Jack Pine 
Lands of the North.’’ : 
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and vegetables may be grown profitably where satisfactory markets 
are available. Of these, potatoes are most commonly grown as a 
cash crop. ‘This is perhaps as it should be, because while their heavy 
yield uses much plant food, and they vary greatly in price, they are a 
comparatively certain crop and the yield in this section is generally 
satisfactory. In selling the seed of the legumes enumerated above, 
and of seed corn, soil fertility is usually sold at so high a price that 
the practice can safely be recommended. The selling of rye, wheat, 
and buckwheat on the general market is a practice, however, that 
should not be long continued without considering its effect on soil 
fertility. Hay is an important cash crop in certain sections of the 
region. While the practice of selling hay is undoubtedly yielding 
fair returns on many fertile farms in the cut-over district, here also 
care should be taken to see that the question of soil fertility is not 
being overlooked in the desire to increase present income. 


EFFICIENCY AND DISTRIBUTION OF LABOR. 


_ The rapid development of this northern country requires much heavy 
' work. As farms become more improved the efficiency of field labor 
willincrease. The labor on crops is now at a disadvantage on account 
of stumps and small irregular fields. In clearing land, horses and 
dynamite should take the place of man labor wherever practicable. 
One very efficient farmer, who has cleared quite a large Wisconsin 
farm, remarked: ‘In clearing land I do nothing I can make my horses 
do, and I make my horses do nothing that nature, if left to herself for 
a year or two, will do.” 

On a majority of the farms there is so little land under cultivation 
that the question of seasonable distribution of the labor among the 
various farm enterprises is still of minor importance. The opportu- 
nity to work in the woods for wages and to clear land on the home 
farm will for some time to come offer ample opportunity in the way 
of work for both men and horses at all periods of the year. Such 
work as the handling of timber and the clearing of land is very diffi- 
cult and the pay comparatively small, yet when this work is done 
for wages it furnishes a living to the new settler until he gets enough 
land cleared to support his family from the income of the farm. 


HOME AND FARM SUPPLIES. 


A study of the farms of this district emphasizes the importance of 
producing home supplies. Vegetables and small fruit for home use 
can be, and in most cases are, produced in abundance. Close to the 
cities and larger villages some income may be secured from the sale 
of such crops, but generally it pays to produce only as much of these 
as can be used at home. The typical farm in this district furnishes 


bo 
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milk, butter, eggs, meat, vegetables, and small fruit for home use and 
sells one or more of these products. On nearly every farm there is 
an abundance of firewood and plenty of good timber for fence posts. 
Lumber, stone, sand, and gravel needed in the construction of farm 
buildings can usually be secured on the farm or in the immediate 
vicinity. As a rule the farmers of this district are very quick to rec- 
ognize the advantages to be secured by reducing the living and farm 
expenses to the minimum. 


COMMUNITY BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


More and better live stock is needed on the farms of this district. 
There are already a number of wide-awake community live-stock 
organizations. They are accomplishing much that would be impos- 
sible to individuals working alone. Cooperative ownership of sires 
makes it possible to secure animals of a quality far beyond the reach 
of the individual farmer. More economical advertising, cooperative 
buying and selling, prevention and eradication of animal diseases, 
and the raising of standards due to education and competition, are 
a few of the advantages to be secured through community breeders’ 
organizations. To improve the dairy herds of this district more 
cow-testing associations are greatly needed. A community desir- 
ing to take up work along any of these lines should communicate 
with the State agricultural colleges, with one of the substations within 
the district, or with the local county agricultural agent. 


SELECTING A FARM. 


Great care should be taken in selecting a farm in the cut-over 
district. The price of unimproved land, from which most of the 
valuable timber has been cut, usually varies from $5 to $25 per acre, 
depending on quality of soil, topography, and location. Improved 
farms, including buildings, are ordinarily held at prices ranging from 
$25 to $100 per acre. The range in price between the most desir- 
able and the least desirable undeveloped agricultural land is now a 
matter of only a few dollars. When the region becomes thickly 
settled and these lands are improved, the difference in value per 
acre will undoubtedly be much greater than the present difference 
in price. During this period the better soils shouid also yield larger 
net profits per acre. The prospective purchaser of farm land will, 
therefore, be amply repaid for time and expense of making careful 
investigation of soil, topography, drainage, water supply, amount of 
salable timber, cost of clearing, markets, schools, and social condi- 
tions. He should reserve a part of his capital to develop the farm 
and to support his family until he can get a fair acreage under culti- 
vation. 
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Before buying land careful examination should be made of both 
| the soil and subsoil.’ Soil fertility is purchased at less cost in the 
|form of rich soil than in the form of commercial fertilizers. For 
most crops medium loam soils are best. Heavy soils are especially 
| adapted to the production of hay. A clay subsoil, if not so com- 
| pact as to interfere with drainage, is very desirable. 

Of all the items to be considered from the business point of view, 
in selecting undeveloped land in this region, probably the one least 
likely to receive proper attention is the labor involved in clearing 
the land of stones and stumps. The expense of removing white 
pine stumps with dynamite or stump pullers should be carefully 
estimated for all parts of the farm before actually making the pur- 
chase. The cost of bringing pine land under successful Onl 
ranges from $30 to $60 per acre, while about one-half that amount 
should pay for clearing hardwood land of the same quality. 


GENERAL SUGGESTIONS. 


1. It is possible, but not easy, to start farming here with very 
little capital. The total capital of the average farm studied is $6,856 
and the average family income only $559. This is little enough on 
which to live, even when none of it has to be used to pay interest. 

2. Select a farm well located with reference to markets and 
schools. Select a soil well adapted to the desired type of farming. 

3. Buy good land. It is cheaper in the long run than poor land. 

4. Do not pay too much for the farm. Remember you really get 
nothing for your work until interest is made on total investment. 

5. Avoid the burden of too much undeveloped land, and, if pos- 
sible, make every acre pay its way. 

6. Enlarge the cleared area as rapidly as practicable. Be sure 
that the quality of land justifies the expense of clearing. 

7. Use good bulls from high producing dams. 

8. Plant good seed. It costs little more than poor seed and yields 
greater profits. 

9. Grow clover, alfalfa, and other legumes. These crops furnish 
excellent feed and improve the soil. 

10. The farm should furnish home supples such as vegetables, 
small fruits, eggs, meat, and milk. 

11. Keep horses busy at profitable work as many days in the year 
as possible. 

12. Do not waste family labor on unprofitable work just because 
such labor is cheap. 

13. Keep posted on market prices and grades. Prepare products 
according to these standards. Work for the advancement of the 


1 Soil maps of many parts of the district can be obtained from the U. S. Department of Agriculture and 
from the State experiment stations. 
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community. Help improve roads, schools, and markets. This will 
actually pay in dollars. 

14. The agricultural papers in each of these three States are giving 
special attention to the development of this region. Many of their 
articles are direct from the farm, written by practical men, and are 
well worth reading. 

15. Get in, touch with the State pia station, local sub- 
stations, and the county agricultural agents; they can help. Secure 
lists of the bulletins published by the State experiment station and 
by the United States Department of Agriculture. Ask for such 
bulletins as you think may assist you in your work. 
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